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We  find  it  necessary  to  begin  each  report  with  a brief  state- 
ment of  our  object  and  methods,  since  charities  are  often  not 
perfectly  understood,  except  by  those  immediately  engaged  in 
the  work. 

Our  primary  object  is  to  assist  a mother  to  keep  her  infant 
in  her  personal  charge,  and  by  temporary  aid  to  help  her  to 
become  permanently  self-supporting,  when  (without  such  help) 
she  might  be  obliged  either  to  give  her  child  up  for  adoption 
or  place  it  at  board  where  it  might  perhaps  be  neglected.  This 
includes,  as  a secondary  object,  some  supervision  of  infants. 
The  mother  is  our  first  interest,  but  we  think  we  assist  her 
best  by  helping  her  to  faithfully  care  for  her  child. 

Married  and  unmarried  mothers  are  equally  included  in  this 
charity.  The  only  condition  of  receiving  help  is  that  a mother 
shall  love  her  infant,  and  desire  to  keep  it  with  her  and  work 
for  it. 

The  principal  characteristics  of  our  work  are  as  follows : — 

1.  The  work  is  done  without  an  institution.  We  are  not 
only  able  to  accomplish  more,  with  less  expense,  than  if  we 
had  an  establishment  to  maintain,  but  we  think  that  our  spe- 
cial objects  are  better  attained  by  working  as  private  individ- 
uals, and  so  coming  more  easily  into  natural  friendly  relations 
with  those  whom  we  assist. 

2,  The  help  given  in  money  is  intended  to  be  temporary,  and 
we  endeavor  to  place  each  individual  in  a position  where  she 
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may  become  self-supporting  as  soon  as  possible.  Some  of  our 
mothers  receive  but  little  help  in  money,  others  none ; but  each 
has  what  she  needs  of  advice  and  assistance. 

3.  An  unmarried  mother  is  not  regarded  nor  spoken  of  as  a 
“fallen”  woman,. but  as  a mother.  Her  fault  is  neither  over- 
looked nor  condoned  ; but  we  think  it  more  wholesome  to  em- 
phasize something  that  gives  her  hope  than  to  regard  her  as 
a member  of  a degraded  class. 

Many  a young  girl  is  led  astray,  not  because  she  is  worse 
or  weaker  than  others,  but  because  she  has  been  in  a situation 
where  she  was  unprotected,  and  by  ignorance  and  inexperience 
peculiarly  exposed  to  temptation.  Not  only  is  it  unjust  to  call 
her  a “fallen  woman,” — the  term  applied  to  those  whose  life 
is  sinful, — but  she  is  more  effectively  helped  by  leading  her 
to  dwell  upon  something  which  will  encourage  and  strengthen 
her  than  by  leaving  her  to  brood  over  the  past.  It  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  help  a young  girl  of  this  type. 

There  are,  however,  women  who,  though  not  depraved,  are 
weak,  undeveloped,  childish,  and  frivolous.  It  is  a much  more 
serious  question  how  to  deal  with  them.  We  need  every  help 
in  influencing  those  in  whom  the  conscience  and  reason  are  in 
embryo,  those  whose  idea  of  life  is  to  have  as  much  amuse- 
ment and  to  take  as  little  trouble  as  possible.  We  must  recog- 
nize this  difficulty,  in  order  to  overcome  it.  A girl  like  this  is 
not  a heart-broken  penitent  nor  an  innocent  victim,  led  into  a 
fault  for  which  she  is  scarcely  responsible.  She  is  sometimes 
untruthful,  unreasonable,  excitable,  with  little  sense  of  shame. 
To  her  a promise  or  an  engagement  are  simply  words  : she 
means  nothing  by  them. 

But,  if  we  wish  to  help  her,  we  must  have  faith  and  hope. 
She  cannot  enter  into  our  world  and  receive  our  ideas.  Then 
we  must  try  to  understand  hers,  and  thus  adapt  our  methods 
to  her  needs. 

Without  claiming  that  we  have  found  an  infallible  remedy 
for  these  difficulties,  we  have  learned  something  of  the  right 
way  of  meeting  them  during  the  last  twenty-two  years. 
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Since  the  motives  which  actuate  us  are  incomprehensible  to 
a woman  undeveloped  morally  and  spiritually,  we  must  give 
her  motives  which  she  can  understand.  We  have  found  it  bet- 
ter not  to  urge  upon  her  a course  which  we  deem  wise,  and 
especially  not  to  try  to  control  her.  If  we  leave  her  free,  she 
will  come  to  us.  If  we  pursue  her,  she  may  try  to  evade  us. 
(This  does  not  apply  to  those  with  whom  we  have  already  es- 
tablished friendly  relations : they  are  always  pleased  with  visits. 
We  refer  now  to  the  critical  period  when  we  are  gradually  win- 
ning the  confidence  of  a girl  of  a difficult  character.)  It  is  in- 
jurious to  spend  much  money  upon  her:  this  has  a bad  effect 
per  se.  It  has  a good  effect  to  meet  her  tastes  by  little  per- 
sonal gifts  and  tokens  of  friendship.  If  she  does  wrong  and 
foolish  things,  let  the  consequences  impress  their  own  lesson. 
It  is  bad  for  her  to  feel  that  she  can  rely  on  our  help,  whatever 
her  own  behavior  may  be.  Entertaining  books  and  innocent 
amusements  are  an  important  help.  It  is  essential  to  take 
notice  of  everything  that  can  be  commended  in  her  behavior. 

It  will  be  observed  that  some  of  these  women  might  be  ac- 
cepted by  other  charities  whose  primary  object  is  reformatory. 

We  recognize  gladly  the  value  of  institutions.  But  our  expe- 
rience of  more  than  twenty  years  confirms  our  belief  that  there 
are  many  young  women  more  effectively  helped  by  private 
charity  than  by  any  institution,  however  excellent.  An  insti- 
tution is  something  like  a hospital.  If  a woman  is  depraved 
or  so  weak  that  she  requires  constant  protection,  it  may  be 
desirable  that  she  should  be  placed  in  a “ Home.”  But,  for 
those  who  do  not  need  it,  institution  life  is  sometimes  hurtful. 
The  mere  fact  of  being  under  control  is  bad  for  some  natures, 
while  a sense  of  responsibility  and  the  need  of  earning  a good 
character  are  an  education.  Just  as  some  patients  do  not  need 
medicine  and  constant  nursing,  but  wholesome  food,  fresh  air, 
daily  exercise,  and  sunshine,  so  our  patients  (we  prefer  this 
word  to  “cases”)  need  work,  hope,  judicious  sympathy,  and  an 
aim  in  life. 
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This  aim  is  given  by  the  helpless  infant,  in  caring  for  whom 
all  the  mother’s  higher  nature  is  roused  and  educated.  Faith 
and  hope  are  great ; but  we  need  for  such  work  as  this  that 
greatest  of  all  influences, — love  that  can  forget  itself  in  unself- 
ish devotion.  This  is  the  angel  that  comes  down  and  touches 
the  waters,  stirring  them  into  a fountain  of  health  and  life. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  earnestly  deprecate  the  separa- 
tion of  an  unmarried  mother  and  her  child.  Too  often  her 
reputation  is  thus  saved,  temporarily,  at  the  expense  of  her 
character.  A weak,  helpless  girl  may  lack  resolution  to  resist 
the  influence  of  relatives  who  think  they  are  acting  for  her  wel- 
fare in  forcing  her  to  give  up  her  child.  We  have  watched  the 
result  of  such  a course  many  times,  and  are  convinced  that 
a mother  who  is  thus  persuaded  is  more  likely  to  fall  into  sin 
a second  time  than  one  who  is  strengthened  and  steadied  by 
the  need  of  caring  for  the  little  creature  whose  helplessness 
draws  out  all  her  better  nature.  Deprived  of  this  object,  the 
empty  and  craving  heart  is  like  the  chamber  swept  and  gar- 
nished, ready  for  seven  devils  to  come  in  and  take  possession. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  a woman  who  has  once  done  wrong 
is  shut  out  from  all  hope  of  retrieving  her  character,  that  no 
respectable  employment  is  open  to  her,  that  no  home  will  re- 
ceive her,  that  she  can  never  marry. 

Such  has  not  been  our  experience.  We  are  able  to  say,  and 
do  say  with  perfect  truth  to  the  young  women  who  come  to  us  : 
“ Do  not  think  because  you  have  done  wrong  once  that  you 
cannot  be  a good  respectable  woman.  It  depends  on  yourself. 
If  people  see  that  you  wish  to  do  right,  if  you  lead  a steady,  up- 
right life,  especially  if  you  are  a good  mother,  you  will  live 
down  the  past,  you  will  be  respected.  We  will  do  what  we  can 
for  you,  but  it  is  little  that  any  one  else  can  do  : everything  de- 
pends on  your  own  behavior.” 

We  have  found  it  the  best  way  to  place  a mother  and  infant 
in  a small  family,  usually  in  a country  town,  the  mother  earn- 
ing low  wages  in  consideration  of  the  infant  being  received  with 
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her.  Such  places  are  not  hard  to  obtain,  even  for  rather  in- 
efficient domestics  ; and  the  more  capable  sometimes  earn  $2.00 
or  ^2.50  a week  (equivalent  to  $4.50  or  ^5.00,  without  the 
child).  The  mother  is  kindly  treated,  often  regarded  as  a 
member  of  the  family ; and  the  child  is  loved  and  petted  by 
every  one.  The  mother  not  seldom  marries  respectably,  her 
child  being  adopted  by  her  husband  and  treated  as  his  own. 

We  frequently  hear  the  statement  that  women  are  harsh, 
even  cruel,  toward  those  who  have  been  led  astray.  Our  ex- 
perience— our  work  bringing  us  in  contact  every  year  not  only 
with  our  own  “patients,”  but  with  many  other  women  who 
stand  to  them  in  different  relations  — is  quite  otherwise.  It  is 
rather  the  contrary  difficulty  that  we  have  encountered.  There 
is  so  much  sympathy,  pity,  and  tenderness  felt  for  a young  girl 
who  has  done  wrong  that  she  is  in  danger  of  being  injured  by 
it.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  possible  to  feel  too  much  compas- 
sion, but  the  feeling  may  be  injudiciously  expressed;  and  a 
weak  and  foolish  girl  will  lose  sight  of  her  fault  in  the  enjoy- 
ment and  excitement  of  finding  herself  of  so  much  importance. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  is  better  that,  so  far  as  possible,  she 
should  be  left  to  one  person,  and  that  one  a person  of  experi- 
ence. Let  two  or  three  he  interested  in  her,  and  she  may  go 
back  and  forth  among  them,  and  be  guided  by  no  one. 

We  give  below  some  letters  received  since  printing  our  last 
report : — 


I. 

^ Sept,  ii,  1895. 

My  dea?  Friend^ — It  is  ’most  time  for  me  to  answer  your  very  welcome 
letter  which  I received  some  time  ago.  I was  much  pleased  to  hear  from 
you,  that  you  are  well,  as  I and  the  baby  are  well.  She  is  a good  baby. 
She  never  cries  only  when  she  is  hungry.  She  is  growing  so  big  and  fat. 

I haven’t  been  lonesome  yet.  I have  lots  of  reading  matter, — plenty  of 
books.  So  you  need  not  send  me  any  of  it.  Those  books  you  gave  me  I 
like  well.  Your  ever  loving  friend. 

Please  write  again.  I like  to  hear  from  you  very  much. 
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Dec.  13,  1895. 

My  dear  Friend  Miss  H.,  — I again  take  pleasure  in  answering  your 
ever  welcome  letter  which  I received  a few  weeks  ago.  I am  glad  to 
know  that  you  are  well,  and  I am  enjoying  the  same  blessings  of  health. 

Baby  L.  is  a fine  big  girl.  She  has  a slight  cold  since  a few  days,  and  is 
a little  fussy.  She  has  been  so  good  all  along.  She  will  be  seven  months 
old  the  20th  of  December.  She  has  no  teeth  yet. 

I suppose  you  heard  of  poor  Mrs.  W.’s  death. 

I received  the  Youth'’ s Companion  yesterday,  and  I like  it  ever  so  much. 
I thank  you  and  Miss  C.  for  being  so  kind  in  sending  it.  I will  send 
them  to  my  brother’s  little  girl  when  I get  through  reading  them. 

I hope  to  hear  from  you  again. 

From  your  ever  loving  friend. 

I would  like  very  much  to  have  you  come  and  see  me  some  time,  if  con- 
venient to  you. 


Dec.  27,  1895. 

My  dear  Friend  Miss  — It  is  with  pleasure  I write  you  these 
few  lines  to  inform  you  that  I received  the  postal  and  also  the  present.  I 
did  not  expect  to  get  such  a nice  present.  It  is  a lovely  house  jacket,  the 
very  thing  I wanted.  It  fits  me  finely.  I thank  Miss  C.  ever  so  much. 
You  both  have  been  so  kind  to  me.  I shall  never  forget  your  kindness. 

I have  been  very  busy  this  week.  I must  tell  what  I got  from  the  folks 
here.  The  baby  got  lots  of  play  toys  from  Mr.  G.,  and  between  them  both 
they  gave  me  $5.  That  was  very  kind  of  them;  and  their  aunt  gave  me 
two  nice  pocket-handkerchiefs.  Mrs.  G.’s  sister  from  New  York  is  here, 
and  her  daughter  is  here  at  present ; and  they  gave  me  an  apron. 

Well,  the  baby  is  good  and  well,  and  myself.  Hoping  you  and  Miss  C. 
are  the  same. 


(From  one  who  was  in  the  Massachusetts  Infant  Asylum  as  wet-nurse.) 

October,  1895. 

Dear  Miss  H., — I and  my  baby  are  getting  on  very  nicely.  Miss 
C.  sent  me  five  dollars,  and  I am  very  thankful  to  her  for  being  so  kind 
to  me.  I am  going  to  have  my  baby’s  pictures  taken  two  weeks  from 
now ; and  he  is  getting  very  fat,  and  he  notices  everybody.  He  is  just  as 
cunning  as  he  can  be.  I’ve  got  two  fosters,  one  of  them  is  a little  girl. 
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She  is  just  as  pretty  as  she  can  be,  and  I think  a great  deal  of  her.  She  is 
going  away  soon. 

I intend  to  stay  for  the  winter  if  nothing  happens,  and  I do  like  this 
place  very  much. 

Good-night  from  yours,  respectfully. 

(A  “foster”  means  a baby  whom  the  woman  cares  for  at  the  Infant  Asylum. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  a woman  is  not  placed  in  the  asylum  as  an  object 
for  reformation.  She  is  employed  there,  receiving  wages  for  her  services  ; and  her 
child  is  received  with  her.) 


0- 

January,  1896. 

Dear  Miss  H.,  — In  answer  to  your  letter  of  to-day,  I thank  you 
for  your  kind  thought  of  me.  The  baby  and  myself  are  very  well.  The 
baby  has  two  teeth,  and  she  weighs  twenty  pounds.  She  is  six  months  old 
to-day.  I think  I will  stay  here,  the  people  are  so  good  to  me.  Mr.  S.’s 
daughter  takes  baby  and  me  to  ride  every  pleasant  day,  and  Mr.  S.  takes 
care  of  baby  and  lets  me  go  to  church.  They  make  the  work  easy  for  me. 
Mr.  S.  has  a woman  to  wash,  and  they  are  very  plain,  good  people  to  work 
for.  I do  not  think  I will  leave  here.  Will  stay  for  the  summer  if  baby  is 
well.  (Jood-by.  Yours  respectfully. 


4- 

Dec.  27,  1895. 

Friend  Miss  H., — I received  the  package  you  sent  to  me,  and  was  very 
thankful  to  you  and  Miss  C.  for  the  kindness  you  showed  to  me. 

I have  not  been  working  this  while  past,  as  mother  has  not  been  feeling 
well,  and  I had  to  stay  home  to  help  her.  I have  been  living  in  T.  for 
ten  years,  but  I have  not  been  in  T.  all  the  time,  as  I worked  out  in  R., 
and  boarded  out  there ; but  for  this  last  six  years  I have  been  home  near 
all  the  time.  The  little  one  is  five  years  old  the  1 7th  of  last  September, 
and  you  see  it  costs  a great  deal  to  keep  him  in  shoes  and  clothes.  He  is 
quite  a big  boy  now,  and  by  his  appearances  and  actions  he  is  going  to  be 
a smart,  bright  boy. 

With  best  regards  and  respect,  I remain 

Your  friend. 
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Dec.  27,  1895. 

Dear  Miss  H , — I write  to  tell  you  I got  the  package  from  Miss  C. 

all  right,  and  send  many  thanks.  I had  a dress,  a white  apron,  and  a 
handkerchief  for  my  Christmas  presents.  F.  had  two  dresses,  a rag  doll, 
and  another  doll,  and  a cloth  kitty,  and  a pair  of  little  blue  mittens.  So  we 
fared  pretty  well.  F.  is  well,  and  grows.  She  can  stand  alone,  but  cannot 
walk  yet. 

F.  and  I went  over  to  the  chapel  to  the  Christmas  tree  with  Mrs.  M. 
She  was  as  good  as  could  be. 

With  much  love  to  you  and  Miss  C.,  and  a very  happy  New  Year. 


6. 

(From  a mother  spoken  of  in  a former  report.  Her  own  child  died  when  about 
three  weeks  old,  and  the  mother  went  out  as  wet-nurse.  The  infant  she  nursed 
is  the  one  she  speaks  of  visiting.) 

Dear  Miss  C., — I received  your  kind  and  loving  letter,  and  was  very 
glad  to  hear  from  you.  I thank  you  for  your  kind  invitation,  and  I would 
be  delighted  to  call  and  see  you  some  time ; but  I don’t  go  in  town  very 
often. 

I go  to  see  the  baby  every  two  or  three  months.  I mean  Mrs.  E.’s 
baby,  the  one  I took  care  of.  She  is  a beautiful  child.  She  is  three  years 
old  now,  and  she  weighs  forty  pounds. 

Well,  I must  come  to  a close,  with  fond  love  and  best  wishes  to 
you;  and  I wish  you  a happy  New  Year,  and  I hope  I will  hear  from 
you  again. 


7. 

Jan.  31,  1896. 

Dear  Miss  — I thank  you  for  the  book  for  F.  She  was  as  much 
pleased  as  I with  the  “ Library.”  My  book  I have  read  that  Miss  C. 
sent  me  Christmas.  I think  that  it  is  so  good.  I have  one  that  she  sent 
me  before.  It  was  “ One  Day’s  Weaving”  : that  I like.  I shall  try  some 
time  to  get  the  other  three  books  that  make  the  set. 

I have  some  company,  so  I have  delayed  in  writing. 

I have  some  chilblains.  We  have  now  good  sleighing  in  Maine.  The 


trees  look  so  pretty  now  hooded  with  snow,  when  the  sun  is  on  the  trees, 
that  it  is  beautiful. 

(The  “ Library”  means  the  Boston  Public  Library.  When  the  mother  and  little 
girl  were  a short  time  in  Boston,  one  of  our  helpers  took  them  to  see  it.) 


8. 

Dec.  14,  1895. 

My  dear  Miss  H , — I hope  you  will  pardon  me  my  long  delay  in 

writing  to  you,  but  I had  quite  a little  trouble  with  my  baby  while  weaning 
him ; and  I admit  I am  very  slow  to  write,  and  put  it  off  so  long  that  I am 
really  ashamed  to  write. 

But  Mrs.  D.  told  me  you  are  kind  enough  to  ask  me  to  write,  and  I 
comply  with  your  wishes  as  best  as  I can. 

Well,  dear  Miss  H.,  I like  here  very  well;  and  like  Mrs.  D.  very 
much.  I have  quite  a lot  to  do,  and  of  course  it  is  not  so  convenient  as 
houses  in  the  city,  as  I have  to  carry  water  from  a pump  from  out  doors, 
and  it  makes  it  real  hard ; but  it  cannot  be  like  city  houses,  of  course. 
Otherwise,  I like  very  well. 


Dec.  29,  1895. 

My  dear  Miss  //., — I received  your  very  welcome  letter  a few  days 
ago,  and  was  pleased  to  hear  from  you.  I am  also  pleased  to  learn  Mrs. 
J.  is  satisfied  with  me,  and  I thank  you  a thousand  times  for  your 
kind  interest  you  have  shown  me.  I also  received  the  Youth’s  Companion^ 
and  the  package  Miss  C.  sent  me ; and  I am  more  than  pleased  with  it. 

I hope  you  will  thank  her,  and  tell  her  how  pleased  I am  with  them  both. 
I also  thank  you.  Miss  H. ; for  I know,  through  you,  she  got  a good  re- 
port, and  I hope  you  may  have  a Merry  Christmas  and  a Happy  New 
Year.  I went  to  Boston  to  spend  Christmas,  and  that  was  the  reason  I 
did  not  answer  before  ; and  I had  a real  nice  time. 

Wishing  you  a Happy  Christmas  and  New  Year, 

I remain,  as  ever,  very  truly. 
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July,  1895. 


Dear  Miss  P.^ — I have  found  my  situation  just  as  the  parties  explained, 
and  like  it  very  much  indeed.  Shall  endeavor  to  please  them  all  I can. 


2 


It  is  a beautiful  home,  and  the  grounds  are  just  lovely, — abundance  of 
flowers  to  cheer  you  up,  and  hammocks  to  enjoy  yourselves  with.  They 
make  a great  deal  of  my  little  boy,  always  have  him  on  the  team  with  them. 
I feel  perfectly  contented.  Good-by,  with  kind  regards  to  you. 


lo. 


> March,  1895. 

Dea?'  Miss  A.^ — I am  so  pleased  with  my  place  you  got  me.  I think 
Miss  B.  is  just  lovely.  So  is  her  father.  They  think  everything  of 
baby.  She  rules  the  house  here.  Miss  B.  got  her  a cradle  and  high 
chair,  and  she  is  as  happy  as  she  can  be;  and  so  am  I.  It  is  just  like  home 
here.  They  are  so  good  to  me  here.  I am  just  like  one  of  the  family  ; and 
how  can  I thank  you ! You  were  so  good  to  me.  I hope  you  will  never  be 
sorry  by  anything  I will  do,  for  I will  try  to  do  my  best.  It  is  the  best  I 
can  do,  and  I think  you  are  so  good.  You  don’t  know  how  much  I love 
you.  Oh  Miss  A.,  it  is  just  beautiful  here.  It  is  near  the  water,  and 
such  a lovely  big  house  ! I wish  you  could  come  out  here  some  day  in 
summer.  I know  you  would  like  it.  Well,  I don’t  know  what  more  to 
write. 


May,  1895. 

I was  twenty-one  Monday,  and  baby  was  one  year  old  last  Saturday;  and 
we  are  both  getting  fat  out  here.  I like  it  more  all  the  time.  I have  all 
the  new  milk  and  fresh  eggs  I want.  I had  a beautiful  ride  on  my  birth- 
day with  Mrs.  B.’s  sister.  Oh,  L.  [the  baby]  is  almost  walking.  She  goes 
all  around  now.  I have  a cradle  and  high  chair  and  a carriage  for  her 
here.  Oh,  I am  so  glad  you  are  coming  out  to  see  us  ! 


I r. 

April,  1895. 

Dear  Miss  A., — I suppose  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  I have  come 
up  here  to  live.  Mr.  S.  came  for  me  last  Friday.  I like  very  much  in- 
deed, better  than  I expected.  Mrs.  S.  seems  to  be  of  a very  pleasant 
disposition.  My  work  seems  quite  hard,  as  I have  never  done  any  house- 
work before  ; but  I am  willing  to  put  up  with  it,  the  family  are  so  pleasant. 
I hope  she  will  be  satisfied  with  me.  She  has  not  come  to  any  terms  until 
she  sees  what  I can  do,  and  if  I suit  her  and  stay. 
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12. 

Dear  Miss  P., — I feel  as  if  I must  write  you  a few  lines,  and  thank  you 
for  getting  me  and  baby  such  a good  home.  I came  to  B.  the  next  day 
after  I was  with  you.  Mr.  C.  met  me  at  the  depot,  so  I had  no  trouble  in 
finding  my  way.  I like  here  very  much,  and  my  dear  little  baby  is  just  as 
good  as  she  can  be.  She  gives  me  a chance  to  do  my  work  all  right.  She 
is  improving  every  day.  She  weighs  thirteen  pounds.  Don’t  you  be 
afraid  of  me.  I will  be  good,  and  take  good  care  of  my  dear  baby ; and 
some  time,  when  we  go  to  Boston,  we  will  call  on  you,  and  thank  you  in  per- 
son. If  every  girl  got  such  a good  place  as  I have  got,  I am  sure  they 
ought  to  be  more  than  thankful  to  you  ; for  I ani  sure  I am.  So  good-by. 
With  love  from  baby  and  myself. 
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July,  1895. 

Dear  Miss  /*., — I will  now  take  pleasure  in  writing  you  a few  lines,  to 
let  you  know  how  well  I like  my  place.  I am  very  much  pleased  with  it. 
Mrs.  W.  is  very  nice.  She  has  not  said  one  cross  word  to  me  since  I have 
been  with  her,  for  I have  tried  my  best  to  do  everything  the  way  I thought 
would  please  her ; and  when  my  week  was  up,  Monday  night,  I asked  her 
how  I suited  her,  if  I had  done  everything  the  way  I promised  her.  And  she 
said,  “ I cannot  find  one  word  of  fault  with  you,  for  I see  you  have  tried 
your  best,  not  in  one  thing,  but  in  everything  ” ; and  that  I was  proud  of. 
The  work  is  nothing  to  do.  I get  through  every  day  (Saturday,  too)  at 
two  o’clock,  and  then  I have  all  the  afternoon  till  half-past  five  to  sew  or 
take  a walk  with  A. 

Miss  P.,  you  don’t  know  how  sorry  I feel  for  what  I have  done.  When 
I think  of  it,  it  breaks  my  heart ; but  it  was  the  first  time,  and  I hope  and 
pray  to  God  it  will  be  the  last  time,  for  it  don’t  seem  right  to  me  that  peo- 
ple should  be  so  good  to  me  when  I have  acted  so.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  they  all  are  trying  to  push  me  up  and  out  of  the  badness  that  I have 
fallen  into  ; for  every  night,  when  I pray  to  God  to  forgive  me,  he  answers 
my  prayers  just  the  way  I asked  him  to  do. 

I received  a very  nice  letter  from  N.  to-day,  in  the  same  mail  I got 
yours.  I thank  you  very  much  indeed  for  that  lovely  little  book  you  sent 
me,  for  I think  it  will  help  me  very  much  indeed.  A.  enjoys  his  book  very 
much,  and  he  is  well  and  has  a lovely  time  running  round. 

I will  close  now  with  love  to  you.  Pray  for  me,  and  please  write  soon. 
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FROM  EMPLOYERS. 

I. 

Dear  Miss  A., — A.  B.,  whom  we  had  from  you,  is  the  most  efficient 
help  we  ever  had.  A nice  — in  fact,  a wonderfully  smart  — woman,  and  we 
are  much  obliged  to  you  for  recommending  her  to  us. 

Wishing  you  every  success  in  your  kindly  work. 


2. 

Dear  Miss  A., — I have  to  thank  you  for . I find  her  in  every 

way  satisfactory  so  far.  She  is  agreeable,  and  knows  how  to  work.  She 
wishes  me  to  write  a few  lines  for  her;  says  she  is  getting  along  finely 
and  likes  her  place. 
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Miss  H.. — M.  wished  me  to  write  a few  lines  to  you  to  send  in  her 
letter,  to  tell  you  she  and  the  baby  are  getting  along  well,  and  that  the 
baby  has  two  new  dresses  and  a little  blue  velvet  bonnet  and  a cloak ; and 
she  got  her  three  new  warm  night-dresses,  and  three  all-wool  shirts  and 
wool  stockings,  so  the  baby  is  kept  very  comfortable.  She  is  a dear  little 
girl,  and  I love  her  very  much.  ]\I.  thinks  everything  of  her;  and  I find 
M.  a good  girl,  one  that  I think  wants  to  do  right.  She  is  going  to  send 
two  pictures  of  the  baby  to  you,  one  for  you  and  one  for  Miss  C.  They 
were  taken  when  she  was  about  six  months  old. 

M.  wishes  me  to  give  her  love  to  you  and  Miss  C.  She  is  much  pleased 
to  have  her  brother  so  near.  Respectfully  yours. 


During  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  an  increasing  in- 
terest felt  in  such  work  as  ours.  In  order  to  have  a better 
understanding  of  our  methods,  and  also  that  the  work  may  not 
rest  entirely  on  the  very  few  by  whom  it  has  been  hitherto  car- 
ried on,  some  of  our  friends  have  consented  to  form  a council, 
which  will  meet  sometimes  for  consultation  and  to  hear  re- 
ports. Our  treasurer,  who  resigns  this  year,  will  be  one  of 
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this  council,  which  will  consist  of  the  following  persons  : Mrs. 
James  Freeman  Clarke,  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Ames,  Mrs.  Quincy 
A.  Shaw,  Mrs.  C.  J.  Paine,  Mrs.  Eliot  C.  Clarke,  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Warner,  Miss  Helen  Paine,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Kehew,  Mrs.  C.  F.  P^ol- 
som.  Dr.  Sarah  R.  Stowell. 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Williamson,  who  has  been  with  us  from  almost 
the  beginning  of  our  work,  will  take  the  treasurer’s  place. 

The  branch  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Clarke  has  now  taken 
a room  at  28  Fayette  Street  for  the  better  convenience  of  re- 
ceiving applications  for  help  and  calls  for  patients,  and  also 
for  meeting  employers.  This  room  at  present  is  open  every 
week-day  afternoon  except  Saturday.  There  is  no  change  in 
Miss  Parkman’s  branch,  which  receives  all  visits  at  her  usual 
place  and  hour.  (See  address  below.) 

Lilian  Freeman  Clarke. 

Mary  R.  Parkman. 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Williamson. 

Mrs.  James  Freeman  Clarke. 
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MOTHERS  ASSISTED  DURING  1895. 

Old  cases  (continued  from  1894) 28 

New  cases  (first  taken  in  1895) 109 

Whole  number  assisted  in  1895  i37 

Married  women  (new  cases)  44 

Unmariied  women  (new  cases) 65 

109 

Married  women  (old  cases) 10 

Unmarried  women  (old  cases) 18 

28 

NATIONALITY  OF  OLD  CASES. 

{Married.) 

Irish  I 

Irish-American 2 

American i 

British  Provinces i 

English ' I 

Colored i 

Finnish i 

Scotch-American i 

Unrecorded i 

10 

( Unrna^'ried.) 

Irish 4 

Irish-x\merican 5 

American 4 

British  Provinces 4 

Colored i 

18 

NATIONALITY  OF  NEW  CASES. 

{Married.) 

American • 19 

Irish 6 

Irish-American i 

British  Provinces 5 

English 4 

Swedish 3 

Colored 2 

English-Irish i 
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English- American i 

Jewish I 

Unrecorded ' i 

44 

( Umnarried.) 

Irish  13 

Irish- American 9 

y\merican 10 

British  Provinces 19 

English I 

Swedish 3 

Colored 3 

Scotch  I 

Finnish i 

Portuguese i 

English-Irish 2 

German-American i 

PTnrecorded i 

American 10 

Other  nationalities 55 

65 


AGES  OF  NEW  CASES. 

( Unmarried.) 

2 

4 

4 

8 

7 

• • • 5 

6 

7 

4 

4 

3 

I 

4 

3 

3 

65 


17  years  old 


20 

21 

22 


24  “ 

25  “ 

26  “ 

27  “ 

28  “ 

29  “ 

30  “ 
Over  30 


RECEIVED  DURING  1895. 


Gn  hand  Jan.  i,  1895  • • • 

$549-43 

Mrs.  T.  K.  Lothrop  .... 

$25.00 

Mrs.  L.  Lawrence  Bigelow 

5.00 

Arthur  T.  Lyman  .... 

50.00 

Dr.  C.  J.  Blake 

10.00 

Miss  Ellen  F.  Mason  . . . 

200.00 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Bryant  .... 

15.00 

Miss  Ida  M.  Mason  .... 

50.00 

Miss  M.  C.  Burnham  . . . 

20.00 

Mrs.  G.  von  L.  Meyer  . . . 

100.00 

Mrs.  E.  D.  Cheney  .... 

5.00 

Dr.  Francis  Minot  .... 

5.00 

Miss  Cora  H.  Clarke  . . . 

5.00 

Miss  Ellen  C.  Morse  . . . 

I. CO 

Mrs.  Eliot  C.  Clarke  . . . 

1 5.00 

Andrew  Nickerson  .... 

10.00 

Mrs.  Edmund  S.  Clark 

10.00 

Mrs.  John  Parkinson  . . . 

10.00 

Mrs.  Greeley  S.  Curtis  . 

1 5.00 

F.  H.  Peabody  

20.00 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Curtis  . . . 

20.00 

Mrs.  Dudley  L.  Pickman  . . 

25.00 

Mrs.  Otto  Dresel 

20.00 

Mrs.  Henry  Saltonstall  . . 

10.00 

Estate  of  Mrs.  R.  W.  Emerson 

Mrs.  Winthrop  Sargent  , . 

10.00 

(by  Ellen  T.  Emerson)  . 

5.00 

Mrs.  Knyvet  W.  Sears  . . . 

15  00 

William  Endicott,  Jr.  . . . 

100.00 

Mrs.  F.  C.  Shattuck  . . . 

10.00 

Mrs.  George  Faulkner  . . . 

10.00 

Mrs.  G.  B.  Shattuck  . . . 

10.00 

In  memory  of  Charles  S. 

Mrs.  Henry  S.  Shaw  . . . 

10.00 

Faulkner 

25.00 

Mrs.  G.  Howland  Shaw  . . 

10.00 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Forbes  .... 

25.00 

Miss  R.  P.  Wainwright 

10.00 

Miss  Matilda  Goddard  . . . 

20.00 

Miss  M.  S.  Walker  .... 

50.00 

Miss  Harriet  Gray  .... 

25.00 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Ware  . . . 

100.00 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Greene  .... 

10.00 

Edward  Wheelwright  . . . 

10.00 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Greene  .... 

200.00 

Miss  Amy  White 

5.00 

Henry  S.  Grew 

25.00 

Mrs.  C.  T.  White  .... 

10.00 

Mrs.  Henry  P.  Kidder  . . . 

5.00 

A.  R.  Whittier 

10.00 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Lamb  .... 

25.00 

Mrs.  J.  Huntington  Wolcott  . 

25.00 

Mrs.  John  E.  Lodge  . . . 

20.00 

DONATIONS  OF  CLOTHING. 


Mrs.  E.  C.  Clarke. 

Mrs.  George  Faulkner. 


Mrs.  J.  H.  Morison. 

Miss  Marian  C.  Jackson. 
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DESTITUTE  MOTHERS  AND  INFANTS  in  Account  with 
ANNA  H.  CLARKE,  Treasurer. 

Dr. 

To  board  of  women $606.20 

Board  of  children 267.32 

Clothing  for  women  and  children 9^-93 

Fares  and  travelling i57-6i 

Milk  and  food 14-05 

Advertising 99-29 

Medicine 13-88 

Expresses 1.55 

Stationery  and  postage-stamps 56.94 

Printing 47-47 

Rewards 62.80 

Sundries 125.70 

Total  expended  in  1895 $1,551.74 

Salary  of  assistant,  gift  of  Mrs.  W.  B.  Greene  ....  200.00 

Balance  to  new  account 479-44 

$2,231.18 

Cr. 

Jan.  I,  1895,  by  cash  on  hand $549.43 

By  subscription  during  1895 1,421.00 

Interest  on  bond 50.00 

Interest  on  money  deposited  in  bank 10.75 

Gift  of  Mrs.  W.  B.  Greene,  salary  of  assistant  ....  200.00 

$2,231.18 


We  wish  to  explain  that  the  money  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  does 
not  signify  that  we  have  received  more  than  we  need,  but  that  the  subscriptions 
which  come  to  us  late  in  the  year,  sometimes  the  end  of  December,  are  the  fund 
with  which  we  meet  the  first  expenses  of  the  new  year. 


Subscriptions  may  be  se;it  to  Mrs.  W.  C.  Williamson,  370  Marlborough 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  to  Dr.  C.  P.  Putnam,  63  Marlborough  Street,  Boston. 

The  address  of  Miss  Clarke  is  No.  28  Fayette  Street,  Boston.  Her  room  (up 
one  flight)  is  open  to  any  one  who  desires  to  consult  her  every  week-day  after- 
noon except  Saturday,  2.30  to  4.30  o’clock. 

The  address  of  Miss  Parkman  is  Room  48,  Charity  Building,  Chardon  Street, 
Boston.  Her  room  is  open  on  Monday  and  Thursday,  2 to  4 p.m. 


